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While  it  is  true  that  the  year  1915  was  one  of  unprecedented 
activity  and  prosperity  for  the  staple  industries  of  the  Bradford 
consular  district,  all  sections  of  the  trade  having  prospered,  it  is  also 
true  as  stated  by  the  president  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  the  annual  meeting  that  the  year  Avas  '^  a  difficult  and 
anxious  period  for  all  concerned  by  reason  of  the  many  troublous 
questions  arising  out  of  the  participation  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
European  war." 

The  Yorkshire  Observer,  published  in  Bradford,  in  its  special 
annual  trade  review,  stated  that  the  Yorkshire  woolen  mills  had 
experienced  a  prosperity  never  equaled  since  the  memorable  times 
of  1870-71.     It  continued,  in  part: 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  wool  trade  has  uot  flowed  from  war  orders  ex- 
clusively. And  yet  the  part  played  by  war  orders  has  been  large,  and  to  some 
branches  it  has  been  all  important.  Dress-goods  manufacturers  have  practi- 
cally been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  protection  without  an  actual  tariff.  Im- 
ports of  fabrics  have  dropped  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  instead  of  fighting  French 
competition  Bradford  has  been  supplying  the  French  market  to  an  extent  un- 
equaled  since  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Botany  spinners  have 
benefited  similarly  from  the  cessation  of  imports  of  fine  hosiery  yarns,  which 
were  previously  very  large. 
Shortage  of  Labor  and  Other  Difficulties. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  that  manufacturers  and  merchants 
have  had  to  contend  with  during  the  year  was  that  of  the  shortage 
of  labor,  owing  to  the  recrtiiting  of  men  for  the  army  and  the  large 
emplo^yment  of  women  in  the  munition  factories.  This  shortage 
has  not  only  affected  the  output  of  the  mills  of  this  district,  but  has 
also  seriously  delaj-ed  the  distribution  of  goods.  As  stated  in  the 
press  "  from  it  has  resulted  congestion  at  the  seaports,  curtailment, 
and  frequent  interruption  of  the  collection  and  delivery  services 
performed  by  the  railway  companies  and  unheard  of  delays  in  rail 
transport." 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government  on  tlie  export  of 
various  goods  have  been  felt  severely  in  this  district,  as  not  only 
have  they  resulted  in  considerably  lessened  foreign  trade,  but  the 
obtaining  of  licenses  has  necessitated  considerable  labor  in  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  applications.  In  many  cases  the  delay  in  grant- 
ing such  licenses,  coupled  with  the  delay  in  local  transportation, 
resulted  in  failure  to  ship  the  goods  by  the  designated  vessel,  where- 
upon new  applications  have  had  to  be  made. 

Another  difficult}^  has  been  the  serious  disturbance  in  rates  of  ex- 
change, especially  with  the  United  States  and  France,  but  traders 
have  gradually  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
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Mnny  firms  in  this  district  had  hirge  debts  outstanding  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  the  British 
Government  came  to  their  relief  by  advancing  a  certain  percentage 
on  approved  debts.  It  is  stated  that  some  firms  secured  in  this  way 
sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trade  and 
avail  themselves  of  business  opportunities  in  other  directions,  but 
because  of  the  somewhat  stringent  conditions  necessary  to  secure 
Government  assistance,  some  of  the  local  bankers  have  preferred  to 
make  advances  on  approved  enemy  debts,  themselves  carrying  the 
risk. 
Shortage  of  Dyestiiffs — Business  of  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House. 

Another  difliculty  affecting  the  Bradford  trade  was  the  shortage 
of  dyestuffs.  Not  only  did  this  cause  substantial  advances  in  the 
cost  of  dyeing  fabrics  of  all  descriptions,  but  it  also  resulted  in  the 
restriction  of  output  by  the  dyers,  as  the  absence  of  German  direct 
aniline  dyes  involved  the  use  of  old-fashioned  methods  that  called 
for  more  labor  at  a  time  Avhen  it  was  more  difficult  to  obtain  it. 
Despite  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale  of  a  Government-aided 
scheme  for  the  manufacture  of  dyewares  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
output  has  not  been  (and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  long  as  the  demand 
for  explosives  continues)  sufficient  to  relieve  the  situation.  A  serious 
congestion  of  goods  therefore  has  resulted  at  the  dyeing  establish- 
ments, and  the  delay  in  getting  the  finished  cloths  involves  a  serious 
financial  loss  for  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

The  Bradford  Conditioning  House,  a  municipal  undertaking,  in 
its  report  for  1915  shoAved  a  falling  off  in  business,  the  weight  of 
goods  passing  through  it  amounting  to  80.317,935  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  100,509,954  pounds  in  1914  and  109,802,973  pounds  in 
1913,  but  the  decrease  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  falling  off 
in  the  export  trade.  In  other  directions,  and  especially  in  its  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  in  the  examination  and  inspection  of 
army  cloths  and  in  the  expert  advice  as  to  the  granting  of  export 
licenses,  it  has  been  exceptionally  busy  and  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  local  trade. 

The  Trade  in  Rav/  Wool. 

The  past  year  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  activity  the  wool 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  ever  known.  More  wool  was  im- 
ported into  the  country  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  greatly  reduced  quantity  of  either  home-grown  or  imported 
wool  w\as  allowed  to  be  .shipped  from  the  country,  Avith  the  result 
that  the  stocks  retained  for  domestic  consumption  showed  a  large 
increase.  A  well-known  firm  of  statisticians  in  the  wool  trade  give 
the  following  striking  figures  for  the  past  two  years,  showing  the 
total  deliveries  of  colonial  wool  for  the  trade,  including  transit 
wools  and  direct  imports: 


Item. 


1915 


Home  consumption , 

Continental  consuniption. 
American  consumption. . . 


Bales. 

968,  oon 

1, 689, 000 
109,000 

2,826,000 


Bales. 

1,923,000 
212, 000 
551,000 

2,686,000 
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The  decrease  of  140,000  bales  in  deliveries  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
smaller  Australian  clip  and  also  to  the  holding-  back  of  some  of  the 
wool  from  the  River  Plate. 

The  same  authority  also  stated  that  at  the  close  of  last  year  merinos 
were  50  per  cent  and  crossbreds  30  per  cent  dearer  than  even  the 
record  prices  of  December,  1914,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  cessation 
of  the  normally  large  deliveries  to  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
the  great  textile  districts  of  northern  France  now  in  the  war  zone. 
The  British  home  trade  took  72  per  cent  of  the  whole  supplies  as 
compared  with  its  ordinary  normal  share  of  about  35  per  cent.  Thnt 
the  British  textile  trade  should  have  been  able  to  more  than  double 
its  output  is  considered  })erhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  one  particular 
kind  of  cloth,  without  ])attern  and  made  from  a  grade  easy  in  the 
working,  greatly  facilitated  production.  And  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  output  would  have  been  still  larger  onlj'  for  the  labor 
situation. 

increased  Purchases  of  Wool  by  United  States — Auction  Sales. 

The  firm  referred  to  said,  regarding  the  American  demand: 

The  American  deuiand  has  been  only  less  wonderful.  Stimulated  by  the  Inv^a 
orders  placed  in  the  United  States  by  the  allied  Governments,  the  American 
textile  trade  has  at  length  seen  a  revival  of  prosperity,  lonj?  foretold  but  long 
delayed ;  and  we  find  that  the  American  purchases  of  colonial  woo!  have  more 
than  trebled  tliose  of  the  preceding  year  and  are  far  in  excess  of  anything  ever 
known  before,  more  than  doubling  even  those  of  1897,  that  year  of  large  imports 
of  free  wool  in  full  view  of  a  coming  tariff. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  London  colonial  wool  sales  was  that  the 
number  was  increased  to  eight  instead  of  the  usual  series  of  six 
auction  sales  during  the  3'ear;  but,  even  Avith  this  increase,  serious 
congestion  occurred  at  the  docks  and  warehouses  and  on  the  rail- 
ways, causing  the  purchasers  great  difficulty  in  getting  possession 
of  the  wool  bought  by  them.  The  question  of  wool  storage  in  Brad- 
ford has  also  been  an  acute  problem,  an  extension  of  warehouse 
accommodation  being  a  pressing  need. 

License  for  Export  Wool — Prices. 

The  embargo  on  the  export  of  merino  wool  was  raised  early  in 
January,  and  the  arrangements  and  guarantees  made  by  the  Textile 
Alliance  permitted  shipments  to  be  made  under  license  to  the  Uniiecl 
States;  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that  licenses  for 
the  export  of  a  certain  quantity  of  crossbred  wool  were  granted,  and 
in  October  the  export  of  some  English  wool  to  the  United  States  was 
permitted  under  license. 

In  regard  to  English  wool,  prices  advanced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  before  the  new  clip  was  ready  stocks  were  practically 
exhausted,  so  that  when  the  country  fairs  opened  the  farmers  de- 
manded and  obtained  big  prices.  By  the  time  that  buying  had  fiis- 
ished  the  prices  of  crossbred  wool  gave  way  substantially,  aud  it 
became  cheaper  than  English.  A  slack  time  prevailed  until  October, 
when  the  agitation  for  the  granting  of  export  licenses  for  English 
wool  to  safe  destination,  including  the  United  States,  succeeded, 
when  a  big  improvement  took  place  and  prices  advanced  steadily 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  year  a  fairly  big  trade  was 
done  with  the  United  States  in  Scotch  black-face  or  car]5et  wool, 
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the  Government  consenting  to  that  class  of  wool  being  exported  in 
considerable  quantities,  it  only  being  in  October  that  other  descrip- 
tions of  wool  were  allowed  to  be  exported.  The  demand  for  luster 
AA'ools  suffered,  partly  OAving  to  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  luster- 
yarn  trade  with  Germany.  Demiluster  wool,  such  as  Kents,  Irish, 
and  halfbreds,  including  all  classes  of  Downs,  sold  most  freely,  the 
hosiery  demand  increasing  steadily  throughout  the  year.  Taken  as 
a  wdiole,  it  may  be  said  that  prices  of  English  wool  were  higher  at 
the  close  of  the  year  than  they  have  been  since  1872. 
The  Mohair  and  Alpaca  Trade. 

In  the  mohair  trade,  the  year  1915  stands  out  by  itself.  As  one 
report  remarks,  there  were  no  imports  from  Turkey,  no  exports  of 
mohair  yarn  to  (irermany  (the  largest  purchaser  usually  of  such 
yarn),  and  probably  a  full  half  of  Cape  firsts  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  outbreak  of  war  at  first  caused  almost  a  complete  stop- 
page of  machinery  in  this  district  usually  employed  on  mohair,  but 
the  machinery  was  diverted  to  other  uses  with  the  result  that  later 
on  manufacturers  were  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  relative 
cheapness  of  mohair  as  compared  w^ith  wool.  The  cheapness  of  mo- 
hair, however,  opened  up  for  it  several  new  uses,  and,  as  one  author- 
ity states,  "  either  alone  or  blended  with  wool,  it  has  been  used  in 
Leicester  for  the  production  of  hosiery  yarns,  while  in  the  heavy- 
woolen  district  and  in  the  Colne  Valley  it  has  been  used  for  the 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  rugs,  and  also  of  cloth."  Whether 
these  new  outlets  wdll  be  retained  after  the  war  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  ihe  relative  prices  of  wool  and  mohair. 

Trade  in  alpaca  was  somewhat  dull  until  the  close  of  1915.  The 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  strong  demand  for  inferiors,  the  bulk  of 
these  low  alpacas  being  used  in  the  hosiery  trade  where,  after  con- 
siderable experimenting,  it  was  found  thvt  they  could  be  successfully 
used  for  "wool.  One  advantage  is  that  the  natural  color  enables  a 
saving  in  dyeing.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  recent  revival  of  the 
alpaca-lining  trade  has  led  to  an  increased  call  for  Arequipa  fleece. 
Profitable  Trade  in  Wool  Tops. 

Top  makers  had  a  profitable  year,  but  their  profits  were  not  easily 
earned,  for  a  year  more  crowded  Avith  unforeseen  difficulties  and 
incalculable  hazards  w^as  never  known  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 
Values  steadily  mounted  month  by  month  until  at  the  end  of  June 
64's  tops  were  selling  about  3s.  6d.  (85  cents),  that  price  being  paid 
by  some  spinners  so  as  to  keep  their  machinery  running.  In  fact, 
so  great  was  the  demand  that  the  combing  machinerj',  and  particu- 
larly the  labor  supply,  was  inadequate  to  cope  with  it  all,  and  as 
a  result  it  Avas  found  possible,  even  after  paying  freight,  insurance, 
etc.,  to  import  fine  tops  and  also  yarns  from  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  said  that  about  500.000  pounds  of  tops  Avere  shipped  to  this 
country — an  unusual  occurrence.  It  proA'ed,  however,  but  temporary, 
as  a  bear  movement  in  Bradford  quickly  Aviped  out  the  slight  margin 
of  profit  and  the  business  ceased. 

A  peculiar  complication  in  this  matter  was  that  before  the  avooI 
tops  or  yarn  could  be  exported  from  the  United  States  it  Avas  neces- 
sary for  the  British  Avar-trade  department  to  modify  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  the  textile  alliance  of  Ncav  York,  Avhereby  licenses 
had  been  granted  for  the  export  of  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom 
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to  the  United  States  on  the  condition  that  none  of  such  wool  or  any- 
tops  or  yarn  made  from  it  should  be  exported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  demand  for  crossbred  avooI  tops  was  also  strong,  the  call  being- 
persistent  throughout  the  year  for  khaki  purposes. 

Exports  of  Wool  Tops. 

The  export  trade  suffered  on  account  of  the  Avar,  all  shipments  hav- 
ing to  be  effected  under  license  granted  by  the  war-trade  depart- 
ment. Moreover,  the  difficulties  of  transport  owing  to  congestion  on 
the  raihvays  and  the  scarcity  of  shipping  were  great.  The  quantity 
exported  naturally  declined,  the  total  exports  of  wool  tops  from  the 
whole  country  during  1915  beino;  IG. 196, 100  pounds,  as  compared 
with  30,840,300  pounds  in  1914  and  43,633,100  pounds  in  1913.  Of 
these  exports  in  1914  and  1913,  the  amount  sent  to  Germany  was 
11,426,000  and  16,234,600  pounds,  respectively.  The  shipments  of 
wool  tops  to  the  United  States  from  the  Bradford  consular  district 
amounted  in  value  to  $346,742  in  1915,  as  compared  with  $1,814,632 
in  1914. 

The  annual  returns  of  the  Bradford  conditioning  house  shoAV  that 
wool  tops  amounting  to  56,319,486  pounds  in  1915,  as  compared  with 
73,482,507  in  1914  and  78,652,284  in  1913,  passed  through  that  insti- 
tution. 
Changes  in  the  Yarn  Trade. 

The  export  and  import  trade  in  yarn,  normally  of  considerable  im- 
portance, naturally  was  greatly  affected  by  the  war  and  not  only  de- 
creased in  volume  during  1915,  but  also  changed  completely  in 
character. 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  entire  country,  but  as  this  dis- 
trict is  the  center  of  the  avooI  trade  they  are  of  particular  interest 
as  shoAving  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  this  district.  The  total 
quantity  of  Avorsted  yarn  exported  last  year  was  12,628,300  pounds, 
as  compared  Avitli  49,907,000  pounds  in  1913.  Comparison  is  not 
made  Avith  1914,  as  it  Avas  not  a  normal  year.  Exports  of  alpaca  and 
mohair  varn  amounted  in  1915  to  3,029,800  pounds,  as  against  17.221,- 
900  pounds  in  1913. 

This  large  loss  of  export  trade  Avas  not,  hoAvever,  seriously  felt  by 
spinners,  as  the  import  tratle,  Avhich  in  ])revious  years  included  large 
quantities  of  French  and  German  mule-spun  yarn,  declined  corre- 
spondingly. 

The  imports  of  Avoolen  and  Avorsted  yarn  in  1915  amounted  to  only 
653,811  pounds,  as  compared  with  32,993,997  pounds  in  1913,  and 
not  only  had  this  deficiency  to  be  met  by  supplies  from  British  spin- 
ners, but  also  in  vieAv  of  the  lessened  imports  of  fabrics  the  demands 
upon  spinning  machinery  Avere  thereby  increased  by  cloth  manufac- 
turers, Avho  did  a  larger  business  for  the  home  market  and  for  export, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  large  army  contracts. 

It  is  said  that  spinners  enjoyed  a  better  year  eA^en  than  the  top 
makers,  being  busy  on  profitable  margins.  War  requirements  un- 
doubtedly predominatecl,  but  Avhen  the  khaki  orders  Avere  filled 
spinners  found  the  hosiery  trade  a  profitable  outlet.  Throughout 
the  year  there  Avas  a  big  demand  for  mule-spun  yarns,  but  hosiery 
manufacturers,  being  unable  to  satisfy  all  their  needs,  had  to  take 
cap  and  fly  A^arn.    The  outstanding  feature  of  the  A'ear  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  extraordinary  run  on  thick  counts,  both  in  Botany  and 
cross-bred  "wool.  According;  to  one  authority,  "  fine  counts  have  been 
much  wanted  because  the  dross  trade  has  been  largely  in  Botany 
fabrics,  but  there  has  all  the  year  been  such  an  enormous  demand 
for  thick  hosiery  yarns  that  many  spinners  have  refused  to  have 
tvnything-  to  do  Avith  fine  counts." 

A  remarkable  feature  throughout  the  country  has  been  what  has 
been  termed  "  the  epidemic  of  hand  knitting." 

The  Bradford  Piece  or  Cloth  Trade. 

According  to  the  annual  review  issued  by  the  Yorkshire  Observer, 
"  there  never  was  a  year  when  manufacturers  spent  less  money  on 
l^atterns,  there  never  was  a  year  Avhen  there  was  less  variety  of 
fabrics  made,  and  there  never  was  a  year  when  the  output  was  so 
large."  Trade  was  confined  practically  to  four  styles — serges 
(chiefly  navy),  gaberdine  weaves,  covert  coatings,  and  gray  mix- 
tures. According  to  the  same  authorit3^  the  difficulties  of  produc- 
tion have  been  very  great.  Late  delivery  of  yarn  by  spinners  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  delay,  and  there  has  been  abnormal 
delay  at  the  dyers.  Not  only  have  the  dyers  been  short  of  labor,  but 
the  old-fashioned  processes  on  which  they  have  had  to  fall  back  in 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  synthetic  colors  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time.  Pieces  which  were  formerly  returned  by  the  dyers  in 
from  two  to  three  weeks  now  remain  five  to  six  weeks  in  their  hands, 
and  in  certain  cases  up  to  three  months.  Moreover,  the  Bradford 
Dyers'  Association  has  had  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  per- 
manence of  their  dyes,  and  during  the  year  the  number  of  standard 
shades  has  been  steadily  reduced.  The  dyeware  situation  was  worse 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  its  beginning,  and  so  long  as  the  need 
for  high  explosives  continues  there  is  little  hope  of  improvement. 
Dyeing  charges  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  30  to  40  per  cent  higher 
than  before  the  war,  and  are  still  advancing. 

The  cheapness  of  mohair  has  led  to  the  production  of  mohair 
serges,  wdiich  are  said  to  be  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from 
wool,  as  the  luster  is  removed  in  the  finishing  processes. 

Decreased  Trade  in  Linings — High-Grade  Cotton  Cloths. 

The  home  trade  in  linings,  even  of  the  cheaper  kind,  has  decreased 
to  small  dimensions  owing  to  so  many  men  wearing  khaki.  In  the 
export  trade  considerable  business  was  done  with  several  continental 
countries,  and  latterly  with  South  America  and  Canada.  Tlie  goods 
made  have  been  chiefly  luster  linings,  mohairs  and  alpacas,  and 
cotton  italians.  The  demand  has  been  chiefly  for  blacks,  not  colors. 
The  Botany  italian  trade  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  high 
prices  of  yarns,  which  has  limited  their  use  to  the  most  expensive 
tailorings. 

The  production  of  high-grade  cotton  cloths  that  are  made  in  Brad- 
ford has  been  fairly  well  maintained,  and  although  the  export  trade 
has  decreased  considerably  the  shrinkage  has  not  been  so  much  in 
the  Bradford  goods  as  in  the  cheaper  Lancashire  makes.  Makers 
of  Venetians,  polins,  and  cotton  italians  have  all  been  busy,  but  they 
have  been  handicapped  by  the  difficulties  of  dyeing  quite  as  severely 
as  the  makers  of  wool  goods — more  seriously  perhaps  of  recent 
months. 
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Artificial-Silk  Fabrics  Handicapped — Piece-Goods  Merchants  Have  Large  Trade. 

A  much  larger  trade  could  have  been  done  in  artificial-silk  fabrics 
but  for  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  material,  the  output  of  which  has 
been  curtailed  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  labor  supply  and  to 
the  fact  that  sulphuric  acid,  an  essential  chemical,  is  almost  un- 
obtainable for  commercial  purposes. 

Bradford  piece  merchants  have  done  a  large  export  trade  to 
France,  many  firms  making  sales  for  the  first  time  to  that  country. 
The  ex]iort  of  Avoolen  tissues  to  France  from  the  ITnited  Kingdom  in 
1915  amounted  to  18,835,500  yards,  as  compared  with  a  previous 
average  annual  total  of  four  to  five  million  yards;  while  in  worsted 
tissues  the  exports  to  France  in  1915  amounted  to  4,870,200  yards  as 
against  1,010,000  yards  in  1914.  (The  present  high  price  for  wor- 
steds, it  is  said,  places  such  goods  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
French  purchaser.)  This  business  has  been  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  merchanting  in  France,  or  rather  in  Paris,  has  been  taken  up 
largely  b}^  the  Roubaix  manufacturers,  who  have  not  been  in  the 
possession  of  their  mills.  While  practically  the  whole  of  the  French 
Avorsted  machinery  is  concentrated  in  the  north  of  France,  now  in 
the  war  zone,  most  of  the  dyehouses  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  and  the  dyers  are  stated  to  be  better  off  for  colors  than 
those  in  England,  so  that  a  great  many  of  the  pieces  sent  to  France 
from  England  have  gone  in  the  gray  to  be  dyed  there.  A  rather 
special  feature  of  that  market  is  said  to  have  been  a  strong  demand 
for  black  cotton  crepes  and  cashmeres. 

In  regard  to  other  markets,  the  trade  has  decreased  considerably, 
and  as  stated  by  the  Yorkshire  Observer  the  "  long  delays  in  obtain- 
ing export  licenses,  and  afterwards  in  transit,  high  freight  and  in- 
surance rates,  and  extra  tonnage  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing goods  from  port  to  port  in  search  of  a  ship,  have  been  so  much 
weight  added  to  the  already  severe  handicap  represented  by  the 
initial  cost  of  the  fabrics.  *  *  *  Some  markets  would  have 
taken  a  great  deal  more  if  they  could  get  the  goods,  but  merchants 
have  not  dared  to  offer  them  because  they  knew  it  to  be  impossible 
to  obtain  delivery  in  time  from  the  manufacturers."  In  short,  the 
question  of  delivery  has  been  the  all-important  factor. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  dress- 
goods  market  in  this  country  has  been  in  the  purchase  of  American 
serges  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  British  market  and  for  export. 

Production  of  Khaki,  or  Army  Cloth. 

The  production  of  army  cloth  has  been  the  predominating  factor 
in  the  textile  industries  of  Bradford,  where  the  raw  material  and 
the  preliminary  processes  of  manufacture  are  carried  on ;  the  actual 
weaving  of  the  cloth  is  a  matter  that  concerns  more  particularly  the 
heavy-woolen  district,  which  lies  between  Bradford,  Leeds,  and 
Huddersfield,  and  is  therefore  in  part  outside  the  Bradford  consular 
district.  The  report  from  the  heavy-woolen  district  is  that  for 
the  first  four  or  five  months  of  last  year  every  available  spindle  and 
loom  was  employed  at  the  fullest  capacity  in  the  production  of  khaki 
and  kindred  cloths  for  the  British  and  allied  troops,  or  of  blankets 
and  rugs  for  the  military  and  naval  forces.  In  addition,  the  numer- 
ous colleries  have  been  producing  abnormal  quantities  of  coal,  and 
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such  engineering  workshops  as  could  be  spared  from  the  service  of 
the  mills  and  mines  have  been  converted  into  munition  factories. 

xVccording  to  an  official  statement  the  orders  for  cloths  (excluding 
flannels)  placed  by  the  British  War  Office  in  this  country  up  to 
November  last  amounted  to  over  55,000,000  yards,  and,  in  addition, 
43,000,000  yards  have  been  ordered  by  the  allies.  The  production 
of  practically  the  whole  of  this  quantity  was  accomplished  between 
September,  1914,  and  June,  1915.  Even  these  remarkable  figures 
do  not  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  textile  producers  in  Dewsbury, 
Batley,  Ossett,  Morley,  Birstall,  Liversedge,  Mirfield,  and  towns  in 
the  near  vicinity,  as  in  addition  to  an  enormous  output  of  blankets 
and  rugs  there  were  contracts  placed  for  about  50,000,000  j^ards  of 
gra3%  silver  gray,  and  drab  shirting  for  underwear,  and  white  flannel 
shirting  for  hospital  use.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Avoolen 
trade  has  been  getting  a  much  larger  share  of  army  orders  than  the 
worsted  trade,  the  proportion  being  more  than  2  to  1. 

Reguhitions  regarding  the  hours  that  women  and  young  persons 
might  be  employed  Avere  relaxed,  and  such  an  amount  of  overtime  was 
worked  that  the  usual  summer  holidays  of  three  or  four  days  were 
extended  to  a  whole  week,  which  was  also  usefully  employed  in 
overhauling  and  repairing  the  machinery.  Not  only  was  there  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  overtime,  but  night  work  was  the  general 
rule.  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  quantities  of  yarn,  some 
spinning  departments  were  kept  running  night  and  day  Avithout 
cessation,  while  other  establishments  that  had  been  engaged  pre- 
A  iously  in  spinning  yarns  for  the  carpet  and  other  trades  adapted 
iheir  machinery  to  the  production  of  yarns  for  khaki  cloth,  blankets, 
and  rugs. 
The  Carpet  Trade — Engineering  Industries. 

The  past  year  has  been  most  difficult  and  trying  for  carpet  manu- 
facturers. According  to  the  report  of  one  large  Arm  in  this  district, 
raw  materials  have  been  at  famine  prices.  The  export  trade  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  while  in  the  home  trade  the  demand  had  been  much 
less,  especially  for  higher  grades  of  carpet.  The  firm  in  question 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  branch  works  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  war  has  prevented  their  taking  any  action  at  present. 

Many  of  the  large  engineering  firms  in  Bradford  and  district  are 
now  engaged  wholly  or  chiefly  on  Government  work,  but  no  publicity 
is  given  as  to  the  output.  Work  throughout  the  year  was  plentiful, 
and  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor  was  one  of  the  principal  difficulties. 
Aside  from  the  ironwork,  foundries,  etc.,  one  firm  has  been  supply- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  electrically  operated  furnaces  and  converters 
of  the  "  stock "  pattern  for  steel  making.  Another  firm  has  been 
busy  in  the  manufacture  and  erection  of  water-cooling  towers  (Hole- 
house's  patent).  This  company,  which  was  started  in  a  small  way 
some  four  years  ago,  is  now  said  to  have  developed  into  the  largest 
all-British  manufacturers  of  cooling  towers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Another  local  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  motor  cycles,  and  large 
Government  contracts  have  been  placed  with  local  makers. 

In  Halifax  (8  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  over  100,000)  the 
engineering  trade  has  experienced  an  unusually  busy  year.  Every 
branch,  and  particularly  the  machine-tool  makers,  have  been  engaged 
<8'n  war  orders,  and  all  the  establishments  have  been  taxed  to  their 
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utmost  and  were  compelled  to  enlarge  their  premises.  As  in  other 
localities,  female  and  volunteer  labor  has  been  employed  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  amount  of  export  trade  has  necessarily  been 
reduced. 

At  Keighley  (9  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  over  40,000)  the 
machine-tool  trade  has  also  been  busy,  and  most  of  the  local  machine 
shops  have  been  working  on  Government  orders.  The  textile  ma- 
chinery trade,  which  is  an  important  local  industry,  has  also  been 
busy  on  orders  for  wool  combing  and  spinning  machinery,  but  here, 
again,  the  main  difficulty  has  been  the  labor  shortage.  Other  local 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  gas  engines,  Avashing  and  other 
laundry  machiner}^,  sewing  machines,  and  agricultural  implements. 

At  Cleckheaton,  or  Spenborough,  as  the  enlarged  township  is  now 
called  (G  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  over  32,000),  the  engi- 
neering trades  have  likewise  been  busy  on  war  orders.  The  principal 
industries  are  machine  tools,  motor  cycles,  textile  machinery,  and 
wire-working  machinery  and  wire  drawing. 

The  Building  Trade. 

The  building  trade  in  Bradford  was  much  quieter  than  in  1914, 
the  number  of  houses  erected  being  much  less  than  in  previous 
years,  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  increased  cost  of  building  ma- 
terials and  labor.  Municipal  enterprises,  such  as  a  housing  scheme 
at  Odsal,  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House 
(to  cost  approximately  $300,000),  new  workshop  in  connection  with 
the  municipal  electric  tramwaj^s,  and  also  the  municipal  scheme  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  have  all  been  post- 
poned in  compliance  with  the  Government's  demand  for  municipal 
economy.  Many  of  the  textile  manufacturers,  however,  have  en- 
larged their  factories  to  cope  with  the  large  demand  for  khaki,  and 
in  the  case  of  engineering  works  several  new  workshops  have  been 
erected  and  old  premises  extended. 

The  Labor  Situation — Cost  of  living. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette,  the  increasing- 
shortage  of  labor,  together  with  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing, 
led  to  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  in  February,  1915,  a  sharp 
upward  movement  began,  largely  in  the  form  of  war  bonuses  or  of 
special  advances  in  rates  limited  to  the  period  of  the  war.  In  the 
main  the  industries  primarily  affected  were  those  directly  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  transportation,  etc.,  but  the 
movement  subsequently  spread  to  nearly  all  the  important  industries, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  aggregate  effect  upon  weekly  wages 
of  all  the  war  bonuses  and  increases  in  rates  of  wages  that  had  been 
granted  far  exceeded  any  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1915 
retail  prices  of  food  products  were  about  18  per  cent  above  the  nor- 
mal prices  of  July,  1914,  the  month  before  the  war.  On  January 
1,  1916,  the  correspording  increase  was  45  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
the  rise  in  food  prices  there  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
retail  prices  of  boots  and  clothing,  particularly  in  the  second  half 
of  1915.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  fuel,  light, 
and  other  items  of  domestic  expenditures  was  not  so  marked,  and, 
except  in  munition  areas,  rents  remained  practically  unchanged. 
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Employment  of  Women — Jiivenile  Labor. 

Women  are  nov.-  eni]jloyed  as  never  before  in  commercial  houses 
and  banks  and  also  in  the  post  office  as  clerks,  as  mail  carriers,  tram- 
car  conductors,  window  cleaners,  etc.  Short,  practical  courses  of 
training  for  Avomen  in  commercial  subjects  have  been  organized. 

Difficulty  has  also  arisen  in  Bradford  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
juvenile  labor  in  the  spinning  departments  of  the  mills,  and  an  effort 
was  made,  which  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  to  induce  the  education 
authorities  to  lower  the  school-leaving  age  from  14  to  13  years  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  shortage  has  re- 
sulted in  ])robably  20  per  cent  of  the  spinning  machinery  being 
lendered  idle  and  that  this  has  caused  a  large  number  of  looms  to 
stand  for  want  of  yarn. 

The  need  for  thrift  and  economy  has  been  steadily  urged  by  the 
Parliamentary  War  Savings  Committee.  The  good  Avages  and 
plentiful  employment  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  saving. 

TJie  retail  sales  of  the  local  cooperative  societies  show  an  increase, 
although  the  main  development  has  been  in  the  food  departments — 
groceries,  meat,  flour,  etc. — but  the  increased  receipts  are  partly  ac- 
connted  for  by  advanced  prices.  The  consumption  of  wine,  spirits, 
and  beer  has  considerably  diminished  owing  to  shortened  hours  of 
sale  and  increased  taxation,  but  in  regard  to  tobacco  and  especially 
ci^  irettes  there  has  been  a  large  increase. 
Relief  Work. 

Although  practically  no  distress  has  been  due  to  unemployment, 
voluntary  bodies  have  been  doing  great  work  in  looking  after  the 
neodb  of  soldiers'  families,  supplementing  the  (Tovernment  allowance, 
when  necessary,  from  local  funds  voluntarily  subscribed.  In  Brad- 
ford a  war  hospital  supply  depot,  entirely  operated  by  voluntary 
workers,  has  supplied  the  local  hospital  with  bandages  and  other 
necessaries  for  wQunded  soldiers.  The  relief  of  Belgian  refugees 
has  also  been  an  important  work,  large  numbers  having  been  sent  to 
this  district  to  be  cared  for. 
Extension  of  American  Trade. 

Greater  efforts  than  ever  have  been  made  to  acquaint  local  firms 
with  the  fact  that  American  consular  officers  are  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  them  to  get  into  touch  with  American  manufacturers  antl 
exporters,  and  the  increased  number  of  "  Foreign  Trade  Opportuni- 
ties "  sent  in  by  this  office  last  year  show^s  how  much  this  service  is  ap- 
preciated. The  results,  too,  have  been  satisfactory,  especially  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  arising  not  only  from  the  prohibition  regarding  con- 
traband but  also  out  of  the  increased  freight  rates,  insurance,  and 
other  charges,  not  to  mention  delays  in  executing  orders,  which  have 
operated  so  adversely  to  the  extension  of  such  trade. 

At  present  the  importation  of  many  classes  of  American  goods 
suffers  not  only  from  ncAvly  imposed  import  taxes  but  also  from  a 
prohibition  based  presumably  upon  a  desire  to  relieve  the  freight 
situation  and  also  to  control  the  outflow  of  money  on  foreign  articles, 
some  of  which  are  considered  luxuries.  Even  prior  to  the  imposition 
of  these  restrictions  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  in  this  time  of 
national  stress  purchases  should  whenever  possible  be  made  from 
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home  manufacturers.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that  in  this 
district  American  goods  bear  a  high  reputation  and  are  in  good  favor. 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  shoukl  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  their  action  now  is  determining  their  future  hold  on  this 
market.  Firms  that  desire  to  establish  an  export  trade  should  recog- 
nize the  necessity  not  only  of  observing  absolute  good  faith  with  their 
new  customers  but  also  of  extending  to  them,  so  far  as  possible,  as 
favorable  terms  as  such  customers  received  from  the  firms  from  whom 
they  previously  purchased,  for  if  not  the  trade  relations  will  not  be 
permanent. 

American  Articles  on  the  Market. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  sales  of  American  goods  in  this  dis- 
trict. Until  recently  direct  imports  were  not  usual,  purchases  being 
made  of  firms  at  London  or  other  large  centers  from  whence  small 
supplies  could  be  quickly  obtained.  Moreover,  American  firms  do 
not  apparently  ha^e  the  time  or  the  desire  to  notify  American  con- 
sular officers  that  they  are  shipping  goods,  and  it  is  also  a  rare  oc- 
currence for  the  representative  or  salesman  of  an  American  firm  to 
call  at  the  consulate.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  such  calls  would  be 
of  mutual  advantage.  One  such  representative  did,  however,  call 
several  months  ago  and  gave  an  interesting  report  of  his  successful 
trip ;  and  when,  soon  after,  a  local  firm  inquired  at  the  consulate  for 
that  iDarticular  line  of  goods,  it  was  possible  to  put  the  two  firms  at 
once  in  touch. 

Among  the  articles  of  American  origin  now  coming  into  this  dis- 
trict might  be  mentioned  machinery  of  various  kinds,  chemicals  and 
dyewares,  vegetable  drugs,  celluloid  for  button  making,  buttons,  elec- 
trical accessories  and  appliances,  miscellaneous  hardware,  upholstery 
springs,  umbrella  fittings,  leather  handbags  and  purses,  toys,  jewelry, 
cloths,  etc. 

American  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Rubber  Footwear,  Films,  Etc. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  importation  into  this 
district  of  American  hosiery,  women's  knitted  underwear,  and 
women's  gloves.  These  are  said  to  be  giving  every  satisfaction,  the 
only  complaint  being  the  excessive  delay  in  the  execution  of  orders. 
The  local  dry  goods  stores  contain  a  large  variety  of  American  goods, 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  i^urchased  from  the  visiting  salesmen  of 
v;holesale  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  trade  in  rubber  footwear  has  been  good,  the  demand  having 
been  greater  than  the  supply.  One  wholesale  and  retail  firm  states 
that  it  has  placed  record  orders  for  the  coming  season. 

American  cinematograph  films  continue  to  dominate  the  market. 
At  least  50  per  cent  of  those  exhibited  are  of  American  origin  and 
give  general  satisfaction.  The  popularity  of  the  moving-picture 
houses  is  as  great  as  ever,  although  the  erection  of  new  houses  has 
been  checked  temporarily.  The  films  used  in  this  district  are  mostly 
hired  from  London  firms. 

Office  Supplies,  Musical  Instruments,  Glass,  Etc. 

In  office  supplies  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for  American  pro- 
ductions, owing  to  a  shortage  in  this  country.    Among  these  articles 
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are  pencils,  paper  for  loose-leaf  ledgers,  rubbers,  rubber  bands,  etc. 
Office  furniture,  i-icluding  roll-top  desks,  typewriter  desks,  and  filing 
cabinets,  have  been  sold  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before.  Num- 
bers of  small  firms  that  have  been  prospering  have  brought  their 
offices  up  to  J  ate  in  this  manner,  A  considerable  increase  in  the  sales 
of  typewriters  is  also  ncted. 

Dealers  in  musical  instruments  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  du'-ing  the  year.  In  pianos  the  demand  has  been  mainly 
for  the  cheaper  kind,  although  a  fair  trade  has  been  done  in  the 
higher  grade.  Formerly  large  numbers  of  pianos  "were  imported 
into  this  country  from  .he  continental  countries. 

In  brass  instruments  and  ch'ums  there  has  been  a  good  trade,  con- 
sequent on  the  formation  of  military  bands  throughout  the  country. 
Mouth  organs  were  also  in  great  demand,  large  quantities  having  been 
forwarded  to  the  soldiers  abroad. 

A  shortage  in  glass  has  resulted  in  an  increased  importation  of 
American  manufactures,  consisting  mainly  of  plate,  picture,  and 
window  glass. 

A  few  indirect  imports  of  wall  papers  of  a  class  not  made  by  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  have  been  received.  A  larger  trade  could  be  done 
in  paperhangings,  ])rovided  the  English  standard  could  be  met.  The 
standard  size  is  rolls  of  12  yards  long  and  22  inches  wide,  wath  21 
inches  printed. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  Soap — Trade  Papers  at  Consulate. 

Photcgraphic  chemicals  and  supplies  that  were  formerly  received 
from  the  Continent  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States. 
There  has  also  been  a  good  demand  for  kodaks.  Owing  to  lighting 
icstricticns  in  cities  and  towns,  pocket  fiashlights  have  been  used  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and  these  are  noAv  largely  of 
American  manufacture. 

American  cottonseed  hard  soap,  which  has  for  several  years  been 
used  extensively  in  this  district  for  wool  scouring,  had  a  large  de- 
mand during  the  year,  despite  the  advance  in  price.  Imports  of 
soap  are  now  prohibited,  as  it  is  understood  that  it  is  preferred  that 
the  fatty  matter  used  for  soap  making  should  be  imported  in  order 
that  the  glycerin  so  produced  wdll  be  available  for  explosives. 

A  good  number  of  American  trade  papers,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  publishers,  are  received  regularly  at  this  consulate,  and  the  pvac- 
tice  has  been  continued  of  distributing  them  to  local  firms  and  trade 
bodies  likely  to  be  interested.  This  has  led  to  several  firms  sub- 
scribing regularly  for  them,  and  has  undoubtedly  led  to  business  being- 
done  with  the  advertisers.  The  number  of  catalogues  received,  how- 
ever, was  less  than  in  previous  years. 

L'^Ixports  for  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Bradford  for  the  United  States  decreased  in  value  from  $30,358,795 
for  1911  to  $19,801,718  for  1915.  The  following  were  the  principal 
articles  and  their  value  for  the  two  years : 
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Articles 


Art  work?  (antiquities) . . . 
Chemicals,   drugs,   dyes, 
etc.: 

Acids 

Aniline  oil 

Antimony,      c  o  m  - 

pounds'ol 

Colors  and  dyes 

Potash,  carbonate  of. . 
Cotton,  manufactures  ol: 
Waste — 

Tliread 

Others 

Yarn- 
Not  combed,  etc.. 

Combed,  etc 

Cloth— 

Not  bleached, 

dyed,  etc 

Bleached 

Printed 

Piece  dyed 

All  other 

Plushes,  velvets,  and 

velveteens 

Corduroys 

Tapestries,  etc 

Belting  for  machmery. 

Spindle  banding . . 

Al!  others ~^ 

Fibers,  manufactures  of: 

Thread,  flax 

Fabrics,  plain  woven. . 

Burlaps 

Hemp,  manufactures 

of 

Jute,  manufactures  0 1 . 
Grease,  and  oils: 

Grease,  wool,  crude. . . 

Others 

Hair  and  manufactures  of : 
Animal,   other    than 

horse 

Human- 
Raw 

Manufactures  of. . . 

Press  cloth 

Others 

Hides  and  sVins 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of; 
Wire,  and  manufac- 
turer of 

Card  clothing 

Machines,  and  parts 
of— 
Printing  presses.. 

Another 

Needles 


1914 


2, 751 
13,976 
2.592 


,096 
308 


2,  793, 676 


13,897 

20, 972 

11,484 

225, 938 

1,  53 

249 

4,113 

2,113 
3, 472 


1,975 


16,525 
7,864 


408,571 


343,180 
58, 044 


255, 408 
2,423 


1915 


$60,018 


1,001 
5,997 


8,138 
3,188 

913 

97,  443 


23, 353 
15,  734 
31,784 

1,827,585 
386, 237 

43,681 
11,764 

2,168 
28, 954 

6.172 
106, 054 


2,390 


4,573 


68, 593 
63, 546 


33, 840 

22, 424 
26,  766 
11,335 
16, 740 
228, 332 


92,396 
50, 142 


5, 840 

184, 264 

3,950 


Articles. 


Leather  and  tanned  skins: 

Belting  leather 

All  others 

Paper,  and  manufactures 

of 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Noils 

Waste 

Spun  silk 

P^abrics 

All    other    manufac- 
tures   

Sugar  candy  and  confec- 
tionery  

AVaste 

Wood 

Wools,  hair  of  the  camel, 
goat,  alpaca,  etc.: 

Wool 

Hair   of   the   angora 
goat,  etc.,  not  on 

the  skin 

Woo!,  etc.,  manufactures 
of: 

Noils 

Wastes 

Roving 

Yarn  (including  mo- 
hair)   

Carpets,  etc 

Tops- 
Wool 

Made  from  the 
hair  of  the  an- 
gora goat,  al- 
paca, etc 

Cloths,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wool : 
Worsted — 

Fancy  woven. 

Plain 

AA'ooIen — 

Fancy  woven. 

Plain 

Cloth  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  angora 

goat,  alpaca,  etc 

Cloths,  made  in  chief 
value  of  cattle  hair, 

n.  s.  p.  f 

Press  goods 

Plushes,  velvets,  etc.. 

Press  cloth 

All  others 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


I    .^34.5,787 

17,957 

I      227,635 
645, 570 

31,345 


5,979 
53, 959 
12, 499 


9, 0C4, 024 
.335, 373 


435, 610 
11.3,793 
16, 8.52 

1, 772, 047 
321, 205 

1,814,632 


15, 280 


3,  a38, 798 


1, 406,  443 


62, 634 
J,  021,  751 

1.51, 131 
18,350 
16, 828 

126, 040 


30, 358, 795 


1913 


^44, 9.51 
153,355 

7,1)) 

88,703 

13,949 

824,055 

22,391 

11,49) 

33, 71 ! 
94, 970 

13, 881 


6,  840, 562 


829, 166 


664. 741 
137, 831 

4,038 

355,845 
222, 459 

346. 742 


163,  Oil 
1, 281, 286 

520, 494 
104, 257 


905, 979 


8,458 

2, 354, 709 

22  802 

13'  138 

9,958 
63, 445 


19,  801,  74i 


Exports  of  Cotton  Cloths  and  Yarn  and  "Wool  Grease  for  United  States. 

Cotton  cloths  were  not  shipped  so  heavily  durina;  1915  as  in  191 1, 
the  total  value  to  the  United  States  being  $-2,310,138  against  $2,- 
793,GTG  in  1914.  The  decline  in  part  is  accoimtecl  for  by  lower  prices. 
The  great  bnJk  of  these  cloths  are  piece  dyed  and  mercerized,  and 
the  yarn  numbers  are  chiefly  20  to  39  and  50  to  59,  and  the  cloths 
consist  principally  of  linings  that  although  largely  woven  by  Lanca- 
shire firms  yet  come  to  Bradford  to  be  dyed  and  finished  and  are 
merchanted  by  various  large  firms  who  specialize  in,  or  in  some 
cases,  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  lining  trade.  While  these 
cloths  are  low  in  price,  the  excellence  and  luster  of  the  finish  gives 
them  a  remarkable  fine  appearance  and  handle. 
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The  exports  of  cotton  belting  for  niacliinery  increased  in  value, 
from  $20,97-2  in  1914  to  $28,951  in  1915. 

Cotton  yarn  showed  a  large  falling  oil'  to  the  United  States,  the 
shipments  amounting  to  $98,o5G  as  compared  with  $357,940  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  item  crude  wool  grease,  recovered  from  the  process  of  wool 
washing  and  used  for  stuffing  and  dressing  leather,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$08,593;  and  grease  and  oils  (mostly  recovered  from  the  eliluents  of 
textile  factories)  commonly  used  for  soap  making,  etc.,  amounted  £o 
$02,082.  In  1911  the  total  of  such  shipments  amounted  to  $72,587. 
The  price  of  ayooI  grease  has  advanced  considerably  and  the  produc- 
tion of  recovery  of  this  waste  product  is  an  important  industry  in 
this  district.  Large  quantities  are  sold  to  brokers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  are  probably  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
other  consular  districts. 

The  exports  of  pickled  sheep  skins  for  the  United  States  declined 
from  $408,571  in  1914  to  $228,332  in  1915.    This  is  accounted  for  by 
the   restrictions  put  on  such  exports   and  also  by  the  large  local 
demand. 
Decreased  Shipments  of  Iron  and  Steel  Goods,  Machinery,  Etc.,  for  United  States. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  and  manufactures  of  same  showed  a  marked 
falHng  off,  the  shipments  amounting  to  $92,390  as  compared  with 
$343,180  for  1914,  the  great  bulk  bei'ig  round  iron  or  steel  wire  as 
used  for  wire-rope  making.  The  manufactures  of  wire  consisted 
chieily  of  steel  pins  for  card  clothing.  The  reason  for  this  decline 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terial, the  shortage  of  labor,  and  the  limited  transportation  facilities. 
Many  of  the  works  have  also  been  operated  for  Government  purposes. 

Shipments  of  card  clothing,  used  in  machinery  for  the  carded 
woolen  industry,  fell  olf  slightly,  the  exports  amounting  to  $50,142 
as  against  $58,044  in  1914.  The  kind  mostly  shipped  was  that  made 
with  tempered  round  steel  wire  or  plated  Avire. 

The  exports  of  machinery,  wdiich  formerly  were  so  large  from 
this  district  but  which  for  some  years  past  have  steadily  diminished, 
again  showed  a  decline.  The  total  in  1915  was  $190,104,  as  against 
$255,408  in  the  previous  year.  Textile  machinery,  for  wool  textiles 
was  the  largest  item,  while  printing  presses — a  speciality  of  the 
town  of  Otle3%  in  AVharfedale,  in  this  district — amounted  to  only 
$5,840.  This  decline  in  the  exports  of  machinery  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  local  works  are  either  engaged  on  Gov- 
ernment Avork  or  to  the  loss  of  skilled  workmen  who  have  gone  on 
Government  work ;  but  there  has  also  been  a  falling  off  in  the  demand 
from  the  United  States  for  textile  machinery. 
Pecrcased  Shipments  of  Leathei' — Silk  Noils,  Plushes,  Etc. 

Shipments  of  leather  and  manufactures  also  showed  a  marked  de- 
crease, the  total  in  1915  being  $198,400,  compared  with  $345,787  in 
1914.  Belting  leather  is  usually  an  important  item,  consisting 
mainly  of  butts  and  bends  used  for  apron  or  conveyor  belts  in  the 
wool-combing  industry.  Another  important  item  is  sheep  leather 
or  skivers,  which  is  imported  by  American  firms  in  the  whole  skins 
and  then  cut  up  for  sweat  bands,  etc.,  for  hats.     A  large  quantity 
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of  roller  skins  (i.  e.,  leather  skins  for  covering  machinery  rollers)  is 
also  shipped  from  this  district. 

The  exports  of  silk  noils  and  waste  to  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  embargo  on  white  silk  noils,  declined  from  $227,635  in  1914  to 
$102,658  in  1915.  Spun  silk  yarn,  hoAvever,  owing  to  the  strong  de- 
mand from  the  United  States,  increased  from  $645,570  to  $824,055. 
This  increase  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  yarn  having  advanced  in  price. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  exports  should  have  increased, 
as  some  spinners  in  this  district  diverted  their  machinery  from  silk 
to  worsted  owing  to  the  demand  for  khaki. 

Silk  plushes,  which  are  a  specialty  of  one  firm  in  this  district,  were 
shipped  in  smaller  quantities  than  for  many  years,  the  total  in  1915 
being  $30,750,  as  compared  with  $86,054  in  1914.  This  is  doubtless 
due,  however,  to  a  change  in  fashion,  as  these  plushes  and  imitation 
seal  skins,  etc.,  are  largely  used  for  women's  coats,  etc. 

The  shipments  of  silk  fabrics,  consisting  chiefiv  of  silk  shirtings, 
advanced  from  $31,345  in  1914  to  $33,881  in  1915.  ^ 

Artificial  silk  fabrics,  which  for  some  few  years  past  have  been  so 
popular,  declined  from  $6,847  to  $3,883,  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
clue  to  the  difKculty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  the  raw  material. 

American  Purchases  of  Raw  Wool,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Raw  wool,  generallv  the  largest  item  in  the  list  of  exports  to  the 
United  States,  declined  from  $9,064,024  in  1914  to  $6,840,562  in  1915. 
The  decline  was  manifestly  due  to  the  embargo  on  exports.  Mohair, 
being  relatively  cheaper  and  free  from  embargo,  increased  from 
$335,373, in  1914  to  $829,166.  Wool  noils  and  wastes  showed  a  big 
increase,  from  $549,403  in  1914  to  $802,572  in  1915,  but  mohair  noils 
l)eing  classified  along  w^ith  wool  noils  account  largely  for  the  increase. 
OAving  to  the  embargo,  avooI  tops,  which  under  the  ncAv  tariff  Avere 
shipped  in  1914  to  the  value  of  $1,814,632,  declined  to  $346,742  in 
1915.  Mohair  tops,  for  Avhich  export  licenses  Avere  freely  granted, 
ijicreased  from  $15,280  in  1914  to  $168,858  in  1915.  Wool  yarns,  also 
owing  to  the  embargo,  declined  from  $1,239,610  to  $236,732;  Avhile 
mohair  yarns  also  fell  from  $532,437  in  1914  to  $119,113  in  1915 
oAving  to  the  fact  that  some  spinners  converted  their  machinery  so 
as  to  produce  khaki  yarns. 

The  exports  of  carpets  and  carpeting  to  the  United  States  fell  from 
$32-1,205  to  $222,459,  the  largest  items  being  tapestry  brussels  and 
A'elvets  and  tapestry  velvets. 

The  shipments  of  avooI  cloths.  Avhich  in  1914  Avere  valued  at  $3,- 
638,798,  declined  to  $2,069,048  in  1915,  of  which  $1,281,286  were  plain 
v.'orstecls,  mostly  for  shoe-top  purposes,  and  $520,494  were  fancy 
AvoA'en  woolens,  and  $104,257  plain  woolens,  mostly  for  women's 
cloakings  and  suitings.  The  greatest  decline,  lioAveAer,  Avas  in  avooI 
dress  goods  and  coat  linings,  principally  the  former,  Avhich  in  1914 
amounted  to  $5,021,751  as  compared  Avith  $2,354,709  in  1915,  of  Avhicii 
$1,239,158  Avere  coat  linings,  $860,799  all-AA'ool  dress  goods,  and 
$254,752  cotton-warp  dress  goods. 
Exports  of  Mohair  and  Alpaca  Cloths,  Etc. — Sugar  Candy. 

The  exports  of  mohair  and  alpaca  cloths,  Avhich  include  dress  goods 
and  linings,  also  declined  from  $1,466,443  in  1914  to  $905,979  in' 1915. 
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Plushes  and  pile  fabrics,  such  as  imitation  astrakans,  etc.,  show  a 
marked  decline,  those  of  avooI  falling  from  $20,985  to  $87  worth, 
Avhile  the  mohair  plnsli  goods  amounted  to  only  $22,715  as  compared 
Avith  $130.14G  in  1914.  The  exports  of  cloths  made  in  chief  value 
from  cattle  hair  decreased  from  $(;2,C34  in  1914  to  $8,458. 

Waste,  not  specially  provided  for,  increased  from  $53,959  in  1914 
to  $94,970  in  1915.  The  shipments  consisted  largely  of  Avaste  bag- 
ging to  be  used  for  patching  cotton  l)ales. 

An  item  that  has  recently  shown  increased  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  possibly  owing  to  the  change  in  tariff,  is  that  of  sugar  candy. 
It  consists  of  a  so-called  toffee  which  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  town  of  Halifax.  The  shipment  last  year  amounted  to  $33,713 
as  compared  with  $5,979  in  1914.  The  bulk  was  of  a  value  of  15  cents 
per  pound  or  less. 
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